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I  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  extended 
$87  billion  in  assistance  to  other  nations — $60  billion  in  economic 
aid  and  $27  billion  military. 

The  record  shows  that  the  level  of  assistance  has  remained  fairly  constant 
over  the  entire  15-year  period,  although  price  rises  have  reduced  tot^  benefits. 

These  IS  years  of  U.S.  aid  programs  can  be  divided  into  five  distinct  three- 
year  periods: 

Economic  Military  Total 

^  (in  millions) 

1946-48 — Post-war  relief,  civilian 

supplies,  UNRRA,  IMF,  IBRD,  etc. .  |16,678  $  409  117,087 

^94f  il — Marshall  Plan  for 

European  reconstruction .  16,687  1,299  17,886 

1962-54— NATO— Mutual 

Defense  Assistance  Program .  7,663  9,083  16,746 

1955-57 — Emphasis  on 
Far  East  and  Asia . 

1958-60 — Growing  aid  to 
under-developed  areas 

Approximately  $SS  billion  in  American  aid  has  been  channeled  through  the 
Mutual  Security  program  and  predecessor  programs.  In  recent  years,  soft  loans, 
repayable  in  locd  currencies,  have  been  replacing  grants.  And,  in  the  last  six 
years,  surplus  foods  are  being  used  more  and  more  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
assistance.  The  surplus  foods  program  totals  about  $5  billion.  It  consists  of 
$2  billion  in  food  grants  and  $3  billion  in  loans  and  development  grants  financed 
by  sales  of  surplus  foods.  The  United  States  has  also  contributed  about  $5.5 
billion  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  Hard-money 
loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  account  for  $5.7  billions. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  concentrated  its  aid  in  Europe,  which  has 
received  $28  billion  in  economic  assistance  and  $13  billion  in  military  assistance. 
Nearly  $18  billion  went  to  the  Far  East.  The  Near  East  and  South  Asia  received 
some  $  1 3  billion,  but  almost  half  of  that  went  to  two  European  countries,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  are  included  in  the  Near  East  program.  (See  inside  table.) 

Our  aid  to  Latin  America  has  always  been  relatively  small — a  total  of  $4 
billion.  Presently,  we  are  just  beginning  assistance  to  Africa — $800  million  up 
until  1960,  most  of  it  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  following  table  shows  regional  aid  commitments  since  1945: 

(in  millions) 

V  15-year 

1946-48  1949-51  1952-54  1955-57  1958-60  ToUl 

EUROPE 

'  Economic  . $9,962  $12,463  $3,249  $1,414  $1,212  $28,290 

Military  . .  .  683  6,182  4,087  1,980  12,932 

Total  .  9,962  13,146  9,431  6,601  3,192  41,222 

FAR  EAST 

Economic  .  2,000  2,476  2,011  3,102  2,494  12,083 

Military  .  141  138  1,588  1,843  2,141  5,851 

Total  . 2,141  2,614  3,699  4,946  4,635  17,934 

NEAR  EAST  and  SOUTH  ASIA 

Economic  .  673  896  1,634  2,265  3,393  8,761 

Military  .  267  408  825  1,006  1,532  4,037 

Total  . 940  1,304  2,359  3,270  4,926  12,798 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Economic  -  270  367  686  1,330  1,249  3,802 

Military  -  -  - -  46  100  161  306 

Total  .  270  367  631  1,430  1,410  4,108 

AFRICA 

Economic  _  10  13  61  171  600  755 

Military .  .  4  10  30  44 

Total  . 10  ^  13  65  181  630  799 

Future  Trends.  The  vast  uncertainty  which  beclouds  our  country’s  fiscal  and 
economic  situation  makes  it  hazardous  to  forecast  the  future  trend  of  the  Amer- 
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UAR  and  the  UN.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  for  a  third  tem, 
despite  widespread  misgivings  arising 
from  its  non-compliance  with  the  UN 
Charter  and  Security  Council  decisions. 

It  received  74  votes,  thq  same  vote 
given  to  Chile.  The  ballot'  was  secret. 

UAR-Congo.  The  election  came  two 
days  after  the  UAR  announced  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  520-man  force  from  the 
UN  command  in  the  Congo,  because  it 
was  supporting  Patrice  Lumumba,  who 
also  has  the  backing  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

On  Dec.  7,  Mohammed  iHassanein 
Heikal,  a  spokesman  for  '  President 
Nasser  and  the  editOT  of  Al-Ahram,  edi¬ 
torially  charged  that  UN  Sec.  Gen.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  were  principally  responsible  for 
the  Congo’s  “loss  of  independence  and 
subjugation  to  Belgian  im^nalism.”  He 
said  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  the  UN  to  mature.  '  .| 

I  } 

Shades  of  Suez.  One  o^  the  first  a^ts 
taken  by  the  Kasavubu  regime,  follow¬ 
ing  its  recognition  by  th^  UN,  was  to 
order  the  UAR  diplomatic  mi&.Ion  out 
of  the  Congo  on  the  grounds  that  UAR 
diplomats  were  plotting  to  restore  Lu¬ 
mumba  to  power.  Cairo  attributed  this 
action  to  Belgian  influence  and  retaliated 
by  seizing  Belgian  assets  in  Egypt, 
valued  at  $50  million.  j 

The  Belgian  government  denied  tl^at 
it  was  responsible  for  the  expulsion  ^of 
the  UAR  diplomats  and  accused  Csiro 
of  a  violation  of  international  law.  > ' 
In  a  counter  measure.  Col.  Joseph 
Mobutu  of  the  Congo  announced,  *T  am 
ready  to  transform  my  entire  army  into 
navies  to  cut  off  the  waters  of  the  Nile.” 

Damascus  Radio,  on  Dec.  6  called 
Mobutu  “a  new  bu£^e  for  imperialism.” 

On  Dec.  5,  Cairo  Radio  characteris- 
•  tically  attempted  to  link  the  Congo  crisis 
with  Israel:  “The  victory  for  Lumumba 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


The  Future  of  Foreign 

I  ican  aid  program.  It  was  indicated 
both  in  thie  campaign  speeches  of  Presi* 
dent-elect  I  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  in  the 
Democradc  platform,  which  was  writ- 
.  ten  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
;  Chester ' ^wles  (Conn.),  newly-desig¬ 
nated  as  Under  S^etaiy  of  State. 

Demdcratic  leaders  spoke  of  a  shift 
in  emphasis  from  military  to  economic 
aid. 

“The  new  Democratic  Administration 
will  revamp  and  refoctis  the  objectives, 
emphasis  and  .allocation  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,”  the  platform  said. 
“The  proper  purpose  ...  is  not  to  buy 
gratitdde  or  recruit  mercenaries,  but  to 
enable  the  peoples  of  these  awakening, 
developing  nations  to  make  their  own 
free  choices.  ...  A  billion  and  a  half 
people  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  .. .  want  much  more  than  independ¬ 
ence.  They  want  an  end  to  grinding 
poverty.” 

The  , platform  stressed  the  need  to 
replace!  “tanks  with  tractors,  bcHnbers 
with  bulldozers,  and  tacticians  with 
technicians.” 

It  called  for: 

H  Foreign  aid  programs  on  a  long-term 
basis — for  periods  of  at  least  five  years 
— through  such  instruments  as  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund; 

H  Agricultural  surpluses  to  be  used  as 
an  ^ective  tool  of  foreign  aid,  provid¬ 
ing  capital  for  economic  development 
and  to  combat  inflation;  food  banks  to 
be  established  in  underdevel<^d  coun¬ 
tries  alleviating  famine  and  cushioning 
the  efiFect  of  bad  harvests; 

H  Every  practical  support  for  the  efforts 
of  India  and  Pakistan; 

II  Cooperation  with  the  emerging  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa; 

H  Restoration  of  the  “Good  Neighbor” 
policy  in  Latin  America; 

H  Continued  economic  assistance  to  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  Arab  peoples  to  help  them 
raise  their  living  standards. 

The  platform  would  give  priorities  to 
countries  which,  by  their  willingness  to 
help  themselves,  show  themselves  most 
capable  of  using  aid  effectively. 

A  major  proposal  will  be  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
NATO  countries,  Japan  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  promote 
the  "orderly  economic  growth”  of 
the  under-developed  world. 

This  last  point  is  crucial.  Unless 
we  can  persuade  West  Germany  and 
other  countries  which  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  U.S.  aid  to  assume  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  program,  the 
new  Administration  will  have  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties. - 

The  Administration  is  threatened  by 
three  deficits — two  are  fiscal  and  one 
is  political. 
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...  continued 

Two  fiscal  dofldts.  The  United  States 
faces  two  deficits.  The  current  economic 
recession  has  cut  tax  revenues  and  there 
will  be  strong  pressure  to  reduce  foreign 
aid  appropriations  in  the  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  The  other  deficit,  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  has  gen¬ 
erated  many  diverse  proposals  to  bring 
our  dollars  back  home,  including  those 
earmarked  for  foreign  aid. 

However,  the  new  Administration  is 
not  likely  to  favor  retrenchment  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  spending  because  the  alleged 
savings  would  be  outweighed  by  the  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  our  domestic  economy; 
by  the  cost  of  increasing  our  defenses 
at  home,  and  by  the  weakening  of 


friends  and  allies  who  still  need  our 
help. 

The  Political  Deficit.  The  Administra- 
I  tion  is  threatened  with  a  loss  of  strength  | 
in  Congress.  The  87th  Congress  will 
have  fewer  friends  of  foreign  aid.  Some 
proponents  .were  not  reelected.  Some 
Congressmen  who  supported  foreign  aid 
in  the  past  now  want  to  apply  maximum 
resources  to  stimulate  employment  and 
production  in  depressed  areas  in  / 
own  country.  Conservative  opi  -n 
gained  confidence  because  of  the  close 
margin  in  the  national  election,  and  the  I 
conservative  coalition  in  Congress  will  } 
resist  the  program.  I 

The  Administration  will  need  to  mo-  ! 
bilize  public  opinion  to  explain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  foreign  aid  to  our  own  I 
country,  if  the  program  is  to  be  con- 
tinned  without  crippling  reductions. 
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U.  S.  Aid  in  1959  and  1960  and  Totals  Since  Bes^inning 

(in  milHont) 

ECONOMIC  SURPLUS  FOODS 


ICA 

Ex-Imp. 

TOTAL 

Granta 

DLF 

Bank 

Lowiad 

ECON. 

TOTAL 

GRAND 

Loana 

Looaa 

Loana 

Miac. 

Back 

GIfta 

AID 

MLTRT. 

TOTAL 

NEAR  EAST 

Greece 

1»S9 

$20.7 

_ 

_ 

.. 

_ 

811.8 

8324 

892.6 

8124.7 

1960 

26.6 

81 

2 

.. 

84 

6 

67.8 

48.3 

116.1 

Total  Bine*  1946 

Iran 

967.8 

48 

16.7 

638.7 

48 

90.4 

1,692.1 

1499.7 

3,0914 

1969 

8.8 

47.7 

_ 

. 

.9 

46.9 

99.8 

1464 

1960 

87.4 

4.8 

. 

_ 

.6 

42.7 

48.6 

914 

Total  aineo  1946 

876.3 

77.7 

87.8 

274 

7.1 

8.4 

663.6 

614.9 

1.068.6 

Iraq 

1 

1969 

.1 

_ 

... 

_ 

_ 

.1 

.2 

.6 

.7  j 

1960 

.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.2 

.6 

•mo 

1 

Total  aineo  1946 

16.6 

— 

— 

.9 

.. 

1.7 

194 

49.7 

684  / 

Israel 

/ 

1569 

9.1 

10 

8 

0.0 

194 

1.7 

48 

.4 

43.4  / 

1960 

8.4 

16 

.8 

.. 

24.1 

.4 

48.4 

•om  _ -j-  ' 

Total  ainee  1947 

809.9 

40 

162.7 

.1 

116.7 

82.1 

680.6 

.9 

'  •*; 

Jordan 

1969 

48.2 

8.7 

... 

_ 

. 

16 

64.9 

2.8 

674 

1960 

48.6 

—1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

60.6 

64 

55.7 

Total  aineo  1961 

1804 

2.7 

— 

14 

28.7 

213 

17.8 

2304 

Lebanon 

1969 

18.6 

6.6 

_ 

_ 

.6 

19.8 

3.8 

23.3 

1960 

.8 

.4 

84 

_ 

_ 

8.7 

8.1 

.6 

8.7 

Total  aineo  1946 

Saudi  Arabia 

1969 

1960 

Total  aineo  1946 

61.8 

6.9* 

84 

1.7 

14.7 

77.3 

8.4 

85.7  ^ 

274 

... 

14.8 

T.o 

H 

H 

46.6  elaaaifled 

nknowB 

Turkey 

i 

.1969 

1044 

874 

87.8 

... 

17 

.6 

196.9 

216.9 

418.8 

1960 

86.6 

6 

8.7 

.... 

17.8 

1 

118.7 

100.1 

2134  1 

ToUl  aineo  1946 

879.2 

63.6 

80.8 

12.2 

97.1 

16.6 

1,138.4 

1.992.7 

3,131.1  1 

UAR 

i 

1969 

.6 

1 

8.8 

_ 

244 

9.1 

88.8 

_ 

1960 

6.6 

14.6 

9.1 

_ 

42.6 

64 

78.7 

_ 

_  1 

Total  aineo  1946 

67.1 

18.6 

194 

ILl 

80 

60.7 

284.4 

— 

—  1 

Yemen 

_  / 

1969 

.8 

_ 

... 

mm. 

an. 

4.8 

8.1 

1960 

2.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.2 

6.1 

•om 

_  /  1 

Total  aineo  1969 

8.2 

... 

.. 

... 

8.1 

11.8 

UNRWA 

i 

(Arab  Refoseea) 

22.9 

1969 

22.9 

_ 

*  ^ 

_ 

_ 

0.. 

•ana 

1960 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

23 

_ 

_ 

Total  ainee  1948 

232 

... 

... 

... 

... 

232 

•no 

I  ; 


These  tables  show  the  country-by- 
country  figures  for  American  aid  in  the 
underdeveloped^ areas  of  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia  and  Africa  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  1959  and  1960  (up  to  June 
30)  as  well  as  total  aid  from  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  external  assistance  programs 
in  1946.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration.  Figures  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  refer  to  amounts  “obligated” 
although  not  yet  disburscd,/<^Me  mill- 
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tary  aid  figures  refer  to  actual  disburse¬ 
ments. 

In  recent  years,  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can  foreign  aid  program  has  been  fi- 
nanced  through  the  sale  of  surplus  .t'// 

•oods.  We  sell  surplus  foods  in  ex- 
hangc  for  local  currencies.  We  then  . 
lend  or  grant  part  of  the  proceeds  for 
development  The  tables  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  figures  of  our  sales  but  show 
the  amounts  actually  used  for  loans  and 
grants. 

Hi^e  is  the  record  of  total  sales,  in 
millions,  in  the  countries  listed  in  the 
tables: 

Near  East:  Greece,  $72.1;  Iran, 
$12.4;  Israel,  $167.8;  Turkey,  $231.8; 
UAR,  $149.8. 

South  Asia:  Ceylon,  $21;  India, 
$1,286.5;  Pakistan,  $386.6. 

In  tho  Near  East.  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Iran  are  classified  as  Near  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  and  are  the  major  recipients  of  aid 
in  this  region.  All  three  are  allies  of 
the  West  and  have  received  substantial 
military  assist  •mce. 

Another  p..  Vestem  country,  Israel, 
recei\^  no  mi  ary  grant  aid  from  the 
United  Stat^'.Jthough  its  Arab  neigh¬ 
bors  are^afmed  by  Moscow  and  some 
by  theiJnited  States.  Israel,  however, 
has  received  substantial  economic  assist-  — 
ance.  Between  1952  and  1954,  Amer- 
^Kcan  grant  aid  enabled  Israel  to  absorb 
^^Ine  million  refugees  and  immigrants. 
American  aid  now  consists  mainly  of 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  loans  generated  by  the  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods. 

I  Jordan  now  receives  the  largest  per 
I  capita  aid  in  the  Near  East,  most  of  it 
I  in  dollar  grants  to  finance  her  budget. 

I  In  1957,  Jordan  ousted  the  British  at 
I  the  instigation  of  the  UAR  and  other 
I  Arab  states  who  had  promised  to  re- 

i  place  the  British  subsidies.  When  the 
'Arab  countries  reneged  on  their  prom¬ 
ise,  the  United  States  ‘assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Oil-rich  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  do  not 
need  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States.  We  stopped  sending  military 
aid  to  Iraq  after  the  1958  anti-Western 
j  coup  took  that  country  out  of  the  Bagh- 
I  dad  Pact.  Military  training  aid  to  Saudi 
I  Arabia  is  kept  secret. 

>  Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
.  r  en  sharply  in  the  last  two  years,  most 
of  it  Cl  the  form  of  loans  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  foods.  Our  aid  was 
suspended  in  1955  when  President  Nas¬ 
ser  seized  the  Suez  Canal  and  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1958  when  he  agreed  to  com- 
^^pensate  stockholders. 

The  UAR  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
'  Moscow  queue.  It  receives  more  Soviet 
military  and  economic  assistance  than 
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I  oona 
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Bock 

GlfU 

AID 
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SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan 

1969 

19.8 

mm 

aoao 

_ 

... 

.08 

193 

1960 

16.1 

.7 

_ 

_ 

.06 

16.8 

Total  sine* 

Ceylon 

I960 

88.2 

.7 

89J 

a 

omm 

20.6 

144.1 

\ 

1969 

1.6 

aaoa 

noM 

_ 

8 

8.9 

183 

1960 

1.4 

4.6 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

8.4 

Total  aiaea 

1966 

16.6 

7.8 

— 

.... 

iia 

24.9 

69.4 

India 

1969 

6.7 

120 

1673 

19.8 

813.2 

1960 

8.6 

188 

18.7 

OM. 

wta 

8.9 

676.4 

Total  •iaeo 

Nepal 

1946 

419.8 

888.8 

166.6 

280.7 

Loioa 

1283 

2386.1 

1969 

2.4 

•■■■‘"'oa-o 

.. 

2.4 

1960 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

... 

23 

Total  ainco 

1962 

18.8 

.... 

... 

.. 

8.6 

22.4 

Pakistan 

1969 

99.6 

63.2 

_ 

_ 

49.2 

.6 

2123  Claaaiftad  unknown 

1960 

96.6 

102 

.4 

_ 

82.2 

1.1 

881.9 

•• 

** 

Total  ainco 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia 

1948 

690.6 

208.8 

7a 

673 

208.7 

79.4 

13623 

1969 

6.9 

.6 

_ 

_ 

sa 

9.7 

5.9 

15.6 

1960 

4.4 

_ 

•m. 

_ 

8 

7.4 

8.1 

153 

Total  ainco 

1946 

S7a 

.6 

27.7 

.8 

... 

6a 

72.8 

603 

123.1 

Ghana 

1969 

.9 

.6 

1.6 

1960 

.7 

_ 

_ 

.1 

a 

T— T 

CM 

Total  ainco 

1966 

2.6 

.m. 

.. 

la 

83 

— 

Guinea 

1969 

1.7 

1.7 

1960 

2.1 

OOM 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.1 

_ 

Total  ainco 

1969 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

8.8 

— 

-- 

Liberia  .. 

1969 

8.1' 

- 8.2 

—  7a. 

a 

18.8 

1960 

6.4 

.2 

6.6 

_ 

_ 
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■  11.4  ~ 

a 
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Total  ainco 
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19.8 

8.4 

S7a 

wmm 

a 
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13 

623 

1969 

17Ji 
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4 

7 

283 

.8 

283 

1960 

17.7 

_ 

_ , 

4 

_ 

iia 

32.9 

.7 

38.6 

Total  ainco 
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88.9 

6 

— 

263 

.. 

8ia 

160.8 

2.6 

1683 

Morocco 

1969 

46.8 

2.9 

483 

1960 

61.6 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

63 

80.9 

.7 

813 

Total  ainco 

1962 

147.4 

28 

... 

.. 

243 

194.6 

.7 

1963 

Nigeria 

1969 

.7 

•  .7 

1960 

1.8 

.8 

_ 

_ 

2.6 

Total  ainco 

1968 

4.9 

.8 

— 

a 

.. 

a 

6.1 

mm 

Somalia 

1969 

1 

2 

2 

1960 

2.6 

_ 

.4 

8 

Total  ainco 

1964 

6.7 

2 

... 

.. 

3 

9.1 

Sudan 

.1969 

20.9 

10 

80.9 

1960 

12.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12.8 

Total  ainco 

1949 

84.1 

lO' 

la 

.. 

.06 

46.7 

... 

Tunisia 

1969 

21.6 

4.4 

.  8 

88.9 

1.8 

863 

Total  ainco 

1960 

22.1 

28.6 

_ 

_ 

mm 

12 

67.6 

8.7 

613 

1962 

68.6 

82 

— 

.. 

mm 

86.9 

186.4 

7.1 

148.6 

any  other  non-Communist  country — a 
fact  which  suggests  that  anti-Western 
“neutralism**  is  a  foreign  policy  blue 
chip. 

Africa.  'The  totals  for  Africa  show  that 
we  have  not  begun  to  reach  into  this 
continent  The  bulk  of  our  assistance 
has  gone  to  the  Arab  countries  in  North 
Africa  and  to  Ethiopia  and  Liberia, 
Military  aid  to  Ethiopia — $50  million — 
is  surprisingly  high.  Aid  figures  for 
Morocco  and  Libya  do  not  include  large 
sums  which  were  qpent  on  military 


bases  in  these  countries,  but  which  we 
are  giving  up. 

Indio  and  Pakistan.  Aid  to  India 
soared  in  1960 — $677  million — more 
than  to  any  other  country  in  the  worid. 
Our  total  aid  to  India  now  stands  at 
$2,289  million,  much  of  it  surplus  foods, 
development  loans  and  grants. 

Total  economic  aid  to  Pakistan-^pxA 
half  of  what  we  have  provided  for  India 
— is  $1,153  million.  In  addition,  we 
have  given  Pakistan  a  large,  but  undis¬ 
closed,  amount  in  military  aid.  i 
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"Crude  Parity" 

Until  recently,  Israel  was  thought  to 
have  a  “decisive”  military  advantage 
over  Egypt.  But  it  has  been  “whittled” 
away  by  “time  alone”  and  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  reached  a  “crude  parity  in 
their  military  competition,”  Sen.  John 
,  'Sparkman  (D-Ala.)  reported  back  to  the 
'"^Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  on  Nov.  30,  after  a  visit  to  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Israel. 

Sen.  Sparkman  said  that  since  the 
Sinai  campaign,  the  Egyptians  have 
'  been  engaged  in  a  “strenuous  effort”  to 
I  reform  and  modernize  the  army.  Mean- 
i  while,  Israel’s  ofiScers,  experienced  in' 
!  World  Wair  II,  were  gradudly  being  re¬ 
placed  with  inexperienced  younger  men. 
j  He  destiribed  the  “relentless”  compe- 
'  tition  fori  air  supremacy,  with  Israel 
-  seeking  h^irage  III  aircraft  from  the 
French  and  the  UAR  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Russian-built 
MIGs  to  win  an  edge  over  the  Mysteres. 

“The  irony  is  that  neither  side  really 
wants  a  test  of  military  -strength.  .  .  . 
Such  a  conflict  would  run  counter  to 
the  best  interests' of  each.” 

Despite  military  expenditures  which 
“hobble  .  .  .  development  programs,” 
Sen.  Sparkman  is  optimistic  about  eco- 


viewinff  the  news 

continued 

I 

means  the  assured  destruction  of  the 
Israeli,  plots  in  the  Congo  and  a  step 
towards  the  defeat  of  Israel.” 

Soviet  Charges.  Echoing  the  Cairo 
line,  the  Soviet  government  newspaper, 
Izvestia,  on  Dec.  12,  charged  that  Israel 
had  set  up  missions  in  the  African 
countries  to  penetrate  their  governments 
and  armies,  as  a  “Trojan  horse”  for 
NATO. 

UAR  Line-up.  The  UAR  attempted  to 
line  up  other  Arab  countries  with  its 
Congo  policies. 

President  Nasser  announced  that  the 
UAR  had  given  Sudan  six  jet  fighters 
and  twenty  military  trucks. 

Military  analyst  Hanson  W.  Baldwin 
published  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  11,  speculating  that  Nas¬ 
ser’s  recent  visit  to  the  Sudan  was  linked 
with  an  alleged  Soviet  plan  to  use  Khar¬ 
toum  Airfield  as  a  staging  area  for  So¬ 
viet  forces,  should  they  attempt  to  send 
weapons  and  supplies  to  Lumumba. 
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nomic  progress.  He  reports: 

The  Israel  gross  national  product  is 
rising  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eight 
percent  annually,  reaching  a  record  12 
percent  in  1959.  Per  capita  income 
averages  $1,000.  Local  natural  gas  de¬ 
posits  fill  about  ten  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fuel  requirements,  and  the  volume 
of  citrus  exports,  Israel’s  foreign  ex¬ 
change  earner,  is  expected  to  double  in 
five  years.  However,  he  said,  Israel’s 
progress  is  not  swift  enough  to  liberate 
her  from  reliance  on  outside  help. 

Sen.  Sparkman  said  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  memory  the  economic  report 
on  Egypt  is  “optimistic.”  Industrializa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  the  answer  to  Egypt’s 
dilemma  of  “too  little  land  and  too 
many  people.” 

In  1952,  industry  accounted  for  11 
percent  of  the  gross  nationsQ  product. 
It  now  contributes  22  percent.  Per  cap¬ 
ita  output  is  increasing.  The  net  income 
per  worker  has  risen,  and  about  12  to 
13  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
is  going  into  the  economy  as  investment 
— “a  sign  of  an  economy  that  in  some 
ways  is  not  far  from  the  goal  of  self- 
sustaining  growth.” 

On  the  debit  side.  Sen.  Sparkman  said 
that  Egypt’s  foreign  exchange  require¬ 
ments  are  high,  and  that  reserves  of 
foreign  exchange  have  been  steadily 
drawn  down.  Moreover,  Syria’s  econ¬ 
omy  had  grown  “very  shaky”  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  three  years  of  drought 

The  Alabama  Senator  said  that  the 
most  serious  economic  problems  in  the 
UAR,  as  in  Jordan  and  in  Israel,  are 
“onerous  military  requirements  and  in¬ 
adequate  sources  of  water.”  Israel,  he 
said,  is  tising  about  70  percent  of  its 
water  resources,  although  the  country’s 
needs  grow  steadily.  The  Israel  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  “very  imaginative”  in 
devising  methods  to  use  water  and  to 
reclaim  new  land,  and  Israel’s  scientists 
are  generally  thought  to  be  closer  to  an 
economically  feasible  water  desaliniza¬ 
tion  process  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  many  years 
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will  elapse  before  the  cost  of  water 
salinization  by  these  processes  will^" 
cheap  enough  for  general  use.  '' 

Apart  from  the  Aswan  Dam,  Egypt's 
'  best  hope  for  reclaiming  new  cultiva^-^-. 
land  lies  in  the  western  desert,  wh^’  . 
scientists  from  many  countries,  incl'^''- 
ing  the  United  States,  are  making  s-  v 
veys  to  determine  the  water  potenti-.^ 

Sen.  Sparkman  described  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  refugees  as  “the  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  stability  in  the  area.” 

Pointing  out  that  in  other  areas  in  the 
world  progress  had  been  made  toward 
refugee  rehabilitation.  Sen.  Sparkman 
said  that  in  the  Middle  East  the  problem 
was  “transferred  from  a  human  prob¬ 
lem  into  a  political  issue.” 

He  visited  a  refugee  camp  in  Jordan 
and  found  some  advances.  He  said  that 
facilities  were  adequate  and  even  “better 
than  . . .  many  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  Near  East,”  but  he  said  idleness 
is  the  “most  corrosive  clement.” 

Sen.  Sparkman  reported  that  he  had 
told  the  governments  in  Jordan,  *  the 
UAR  and  Israel  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  growing  “weary 
and  out  of  patience”  with  the  lack  of 
progress  on  the  refugee  issue. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  United  Nations  and  other 
countries  will  redouble  their  effor^  ^ 
towards  a  peaceful  solution.  And' 
urged  the  next  Administration  to  put  the 
Arab  refugee  question  “well  toward  the 
top  of  its  order  of  priorities.” 

•  *  * 

Sen.  Sparkman's  careful  analysis  got 
a  chilly  reception  in  Amman.  Falastin, 
Dec.  2,  commented  that  the  report 
"clearly  indicates  America’s  occupation 
in  seeking  various  ways  to  guarantee 
stability  for  Israel:” 

“We  want  a  solution  in  justice  and 
logic  ...  it  will  not  provide  for  less 
than  restoring  the  refugees  their  rights 
which  Israel  usurped  with  America’s 
assistance  .  .  .  The  solution  we  seek  is 
based  on  our  view*  of  Israel  as  a  phase 
of  imperialism  which  must  vanish.” 
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